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In 1638, the good Thomas Fuller spoke of History as 
‘a velvet-study & recreation-work,” and added: 
what a pity is it to see a proper Gentleman to have such a crick 
in his neck that he cannot look backword! Yet no better is he 
who cannot see behind him the actions which long since were 
performed. History maketh a young man to be old, without either 
wrinkles or gray hairs; privileging him with the experience of 
age without either the infirmities or inconvenience thereof. Yea, 
it not only maketh things past, present; but it ableth one to make 
rational conjecture of things to come. For this world affordeth 
no new accidents, but in the same sense wherein we call it a new 
Moon, which is the old one in another shape, and yet no other than 
what hath been formerly, old actions return again, furnished 
over with some new and different circumstances. 


Whether or not, in these more skeptical times, we 
accept Fuller’s estimate of History, few would question 
the value of perspective in understanding the present, 
or deny the advantage of knowing how things came 
to be as they are as a step toward a sound solution of 
problems. A “crick in the neck” has handicapped 
many a public leader and brought misery to his people; 
an understanding and acceptance of tradition and cus- 
tom and enduring values has given sanity and per- 
manency to the work of others with no more of ability. 
Peoples who have known their past have suffered little 
from demagogues and charlatans. “I am against 
leaving history entirely to historians,’ wrote a news- 
paper man to me recently. “The American people 
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already leave entirely too many things to specialists, to 
the increasing aridity of our intellectual life. Laymen 
must develop the habit of arguing current questions 
from a historical point of view if democracy is to sur- 
vive.” He was, I think, unwittingly pleadnig the cause 
of the local historical society ! 

It is with these things in mind that I have chosen to 
speak to you this evening on the place of Georgia in the 
history of the American South. I am not so presump- 
tuous as to attempt to enlighten you, who are masters 
in the field, on subjects of local history. I only plead 
the advantage of perspective in viewing your state as 
a part of that varied world which begins in the tide- 
water valleys of Virginia and ends on the drifting 
sands of far off western Texas. 

Historians have long treated the South as though it 
were a single entity. Throughout the ante-bellum 
period, the usual practice was to ascribe common atti- 
tudes on all questions to the entire population below 
Mason and Dixon’s line. The South believed in slavery. 
The South desired the annexation of Texas. The South 
rejoiced at the Kansas-Nebraska bill. The South ap- 
proved of the Brooks attack on Sumner. The South up- 
held the doctrine of States’ rights. The South seceded. 
With equal certainty they classified by a single word 
Charleston in South Carolina and Little Rock in 
Arkansas, Augusta in Georgia and St. Martinsville in 
Louisiana, Williamsburg in Virginia and Austin in 
Texas. The only distinctions deemed worthy of notice 
in that great and varied section were those between 
gentlemen living in great white-pillared houses on 
broad acres and poor whites in hovels on wasted lands 
and ragged Negroes grinning their acceptance of a 
splendid inferiority. 

As a matter of fact, there never was a South. There 
have always been many Souths. Even when the as- 
sumption of unity brought the Confederate States of 
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America into existence, Maryland, Kentucky and Mis- 
sourl, which now make almost violent assertions of 
belonging, were on the outside. All of them, let me 
hasten to add, have seceded and joined the Confed- © 
eracy since the war! Only Lincoln’s rejection of com- 
promise and his premature call for troops to invade the 
deep South brought Virginia, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Arkansas reluctantly into the fold. And when 
the Confederacy was a going concern, the problem of 
securing harmony in action within its own confines 
was nearly as great as that of resisting the Northern 
invader. Professor Owsley has concluded that internal 
dissention more than defeat in battle brought the Con- 
federacy to its downfall. 

Even the most casual survey of Southern conditions 
and local history denies the assumptions of solidarity 
made by early historians, and gives abundant reasons 
for the failure of union when attempted. In the first 
place the physical stage on which this society evolved 
was a highly varied one. Wide mountain ranges, swing- 
ing south and west from Pennsylvania, sharply divide 
the South Atlantic States from those which lie to the 
west, and, because of their marked western sweep, in 
turn separate the Kentucky-Tennessee area from that 
along the Gulf. The river systems contribute nearly an 
equal amount of dividing. The streams, on the eastern 
side of the mountains, flow east by south to the At- 
lantic and divide the region at their fall lines into tide- 
water coastal plains and a red-soiled Piedmont. Those 
of Tennessee and Kentucky run west and then sharply 
north to link these states to the Ohio River Valley and 
to give them unity with the southern portions of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, where men of the upland South 
first entered the wilderness to establish a Southern way 
of life. The waters of the deep South, including Texas, 
reach the Gulf and Old Man River cuts his way through 
the heart of the continent to tie together the whole 
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interior from western Pennsylvania to eastern Montana, 
and to build a South of its own in delta lands and 
bayous and yellow clay hills. 

Any one of these great Southern units would make 
a kingdom on the map of Europe. Germany, France, 
the British Isles, Italy, Spain, and Belgium could be 
dropped upon the section and space would still remain 
around its edges. A student of mine who lives in El Paso, 
Texas, recently told me that when he left Chicago for 
his home he was not quite half way there when he 
reached the Texas border. 

Nor did the social-economic-political development on 
such a stage work toward unity. The history of every 
Southern state is marked by conflicts between its differ- 
ent geographic and social units. Upcountry and low 
country, planters and farmers, old and new societies— 
these are only the most conspicuous divisions which 
have shifted state capitals from place to place and 
altered the constitutions and laws of Southern common- 
wealths. The only intra state quarrels which have 
reached the stage of open warfare, unless the Whiskey 
rebellion and Shay’s rebellion be so considered, occurred 
in the South; the only instance where a part of one 
state has broken away from the rest, to become a 
separate state in the Union, occurred in the South. 
Historians find the best illustrations of sectionalism in 
this region. 

Such physical and social divisions made agreement 
on political and economic issues impossible. In ante- 
bellum days, contrary to abolition statements, the sec- 
tion was not a unity on slavery, on Texas, on Kansas- 
Nebraska, on Brooks and Sumner, on States’ rights, or 
even on secession. There was always agreement on the 
race question, but not on the institution of slavery itself. 
In the debates of the Virginia Assembly in 1832, every 
argument against the institution later thought up by 
the most rabid abolitionist was advanced by South- 
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erners in conflict with Southerners. They called it “‘a 
mildew which... blighted every region... touched”; 
they questioned its justice; they charged it with pro- 
ducing depression; they asserted that it was a curse 
upon whites and blacks alike. Thousands agreed even 
in 1860 and thousands more would have done so had not 
the issue become tangled with their very social security 
through the attacks of Northern reformers. 

Until the annexation of Texas became a question of 
sectional rights many planters in the older parts of 
the South opposed on the grounds of added competition 
in cotton from wider and fresher lands. Most Southern 
Whig newspapers denounced the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
from the moment of its introduction and scores of 
democratic papers early admitted its futility as a 
slavery measure. The Mobile Advertiser, the New Orleans 
Bee, the Nashville Republican Banner, the New Orleans 
Picayune, the Columbus (Georgia) Enquirer and many 
other newspapers openly condemned Preston Brooks 
for his attack on Sumner and scores of others con- 
demned the time and place chosen for his act. Secession 
found many Southern opponents who questioned both 
its theory and its practice. When the break came in 
1860-1861 every Southern state had a strong Union 
party. Robert Barnwell Rhett is authority for the state- 
ment that the South Carolina delegation to the Charles- 
ton Convention would not have withdrawn without 
pressure from a Charleston mob. Virginia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina and Arkansas were safely in the hands 
of conservatives until Lincoln chose war at Fort Sumter 
and called for troops to suppress what he termed “re- 
bellion.” In fact, division and conflict between geo- 
graphic areas, social-economic groups, and personal 
factions is one of the major themes of Southern history. 
The Old South and the Lower South differed through- 
out the middle period, as Easts and Wests were wont to 
do in the United States, on policies of land distribution, 
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internal improvements and public finances. The planter 
and the small farmer faced each other in the normal 
economic struggle which everywhere characterized the 
relations of lesser people and those with capital. Slave- 
holder and non-slaveholder found unity only in fear 
of Negro uprisings or social equality. The localist and 
the nationalist engaged in bitterest strife from early 
days until the Confederacy collapsed. Jonathan Worth 
was only one among many who could have said in 
1861: “I see no hope of any good and stable govern- 
ment except in the United government we are pulling 
down.” “Whilst I cannot hesitate where no choice is left, 
only to fight for the South and home, or for the North, 
if I should fall in such a contest, I would find in a dying 
hour no comfort in the conviction that I had sacrificed 
my life in a just cause.’ 

No! A section so personal and so emotional could not, 
nor cannot, know harmony and peace. “The South” has 
ever been a land of extremes and extremists. From 
weather to demagogues they have afflicted her. The quiet 
which belongs to the middle of the road has seldom been 
hers. That indifference which avoids irritation has never 
characterized her people. Moderation has never been 
a Southern virtue. 

With these generalizations and all the necessary 
exceptions in mind, we are prepared to fit the state of 
Georgia into the Southern pattern. You will, I am sure, 
now understand my assertion that she has been 
throughout most of American history, at one and the 
same time, the least and the most Southern of all the 
Southern states—which, if properly understood, means 
that she has had more of balance and usually less of 
extremes than her sister states. She has known some- 
thing of every force and influence which has shaped 
each of the highly varied Southern units. She has had 
something of a unique role to play in the drama of 
Southern life. 
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Geography, of course, had much to do with this. 
Nature made her part of both the Atlantic seaboard 
and of the Deep South—the physical and human water- 
shed between them. It gave her a sea-island area on 
the Atlantic coast where rice and sea-island cotton 
could build a life like that about Charleston, universally 
conceded to be the most intensely and uniquely South- 
ern spot on the continent. It gave her also a mountain 
area where the plainest types of Southern whites might 
search for gold, worship God in their varied evangelical 
ways, and retain “in splendid isolation” their Old World 
speech and customs on a stingy, self-sufficing economy. 
In between it stretched and widened the Piedmont as 
it rolled down from the North into the very heart of 
the Gulf States and offered a great highway across 
Georgia along which the Cotton Kingdom could move. 
All that had been and all that was to be a part of the 
South would meet and mingle at this, the cross-roads 
of a section. Most that was genuinely American would 
there find expression. 

Georgia began as a frontier thrown over and against 
the Spaniard and the Indian. Profits from trade with 
the interior seem to have furnished almost as great an 
incentive for the undertaking as did the desire to aid 
the unfortunate of the Old World. At any rate, the 
returns from frontier exploitation soon altered the 
entire character of the colony and gave flavor to its 
history from that day to the very outbreak of the War 
between the States. Throughout the period to 1860, the 
frontier persisted. In some corner, at all times, men 
were beginning over again the arduous task of subduing 
a wilderness. 

If, as Dr. Turner insists, the frontier has given that 
peculiarity which is American to men and institutions, 
then most certainly Georgia was destined to national as 
well as to sectional character. Early her trade in furs 
rivaled that of older neighbors and even while slavery 
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was forcing its way into the colony, Augusta established 
herself as the greatest fur-trading center in the South. 
Georgia’s land speculations are the nation’s classic. No 
other state or region ever matched them in sweep of 
imagination or in depth of intrigue and corruption. Her 
Indian attitudes and program of action were as West- 
ern and American as those of the most ruthless Dakota 
plainsman. Her grim determination to have her own 
way with Indian lands, even to the point of defying 
federal authority, revealed a frontier spirit far more 
than it did a Southern attachment to the political 
theory of states’ rights. Nor should it be forgotten that 
directly out of her handling of the Southern tribes came 
the national government’s Indian removal and reser- 
vation system. And in the same connection it should 
be noted that no better frontier document exists than 
the “Autobiography of Gideon Lincecum,” which tells 
of cattle days on the Oconee and of the restless migra- 
tions of pioneer farmers across central Georgia. 

The social-economic order which developed out of 
such an environment was, of necessity, varied yet 
thoroughly native in all parts. It was Southern; it was 
American. A high degree of balance between the two 
throughout the ante-bellum period gave Georgia some- 
thing of the same character and of the same role as 
that played by Pennsylvania and New York in the 
North. It formed a zone of transition between the older 
areas and the newer ones; it became fighting-ground 
for issues raised by leaders in other parts of its section. 

Its population, like theirs, was highly cosmopolitan. 
Settlers of English, Irish, German, Scotch, and Jewish 
blood, soon augmented by that tangled mass of Ameri- 
cans-in-the-making, which drifted along the Piedmont 
from Pennsylvania, made Georgia a veritable racial 
mixing bowl. Religious groups were almost as plenti- 
ful. Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, Pres- 
byterians, Lutherans, Christians, Universalists, Jews 
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and soon Catholics found almost as great toleration as 
in Pennsylvania itself. And, to add to the variety, 
several of these denominations quickly revealed their 
deep appreciation of the freedom permitted by indulg- 
ing in bitter doctrinal disputes and by separating into 
pious factions. Georgia lacked few of the diverse 
religious sects which frontier living produced in 
America. 

Things economic followed the same course. The op- 
portunities in rice and sea-island cotton early lifted 
some citizens to the status of plantation owners whose 
acres and slaves grew rapidly in numbers and whose 
way of life quickly matched that of the Virginia and 
Carolina aristocracy. With the coming of the short 
staple cotton the planter invaded the upcountry, so 
that by 1860 Georgia had more plantations containing 
above a thousand acres than any other Southern state. 
She stood second to Virginia in number of slaves and 
slave owners. Yet in spite of this, Georgia was the 
small man’s paradise. There were 31,000 farms of less 
than 100 acres as against 23,000 above that figure and 
of the latter nearly 19,000 were between 100 and 500 
acres in area. Of the almost 600,000 whites, only 
41,000 families owned slaves, and of these, sixty-six per- 
cent owned less than ten. 

Nor did Georgia remain quite as exclusively rural- 
agricultural as did much of the South. Her compara- 
tively greater strides in manufacturing and railroad 
building caused Olmsted, the New York traveler, to 
refer to her as “the Yankee-Land of the South,” and a 
Virginia speaker to call her “the New England of the 
South.’’ Such appellations were not undeserved even 
though unappreciated. While, in 1850, maintaining 
her position as the third largest cotton producer and 
the second largest rice producer, Georgia led the lower 
South in corn, wheat, oats and rye, and the entire sec- 
tion in number of cattle. She rivaled the Deep South 
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in the great staples; she was close on the heels of the 
border states in general crops. Yet, in spite of high 
rank in both the staples and in general diversified farm- 
ing, Georgia had made a greater relative increase in 
the value of cotton goods manufactured than any other 
state in the Union. Her absolute increase in the decade 
from 1840 to 1850 was surpassed only by Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. Her iron industry was 
making surprising strides. Her railroad mileage had 
attained fifth rank in the nation. Her commerce was 
on the increase, and Savannah, under the drive for 
direct trade with Europe, dreamed of becoming one 
of the principal ports of the nation. 

Sharing thus as she did in nearly every characteristic 
and in every interest in the nation and in the section of 
which she was a part, Georgia’s attitudes on the major 
questions of the day were of greatest importance. Her 
decisions were often those which determined the final 
course of events. When one reads the private corres- 
pondence of public'men of the period he comes across 
such statements as: “If Georgia will lead off and Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, North Carolina and South Carolina 
follow’—or “If Georgia ... should adopt the District 
system, it will be decisive.’’ The impression left is that 
in nearly every great crisis Georgia held a balance 
between the extremes and contributed a moderate sane 
influence toward the solution of problems. Her political 
position was as much that of “Keystone” as was her 
physical and social status. 

Georgia began her career of balance in the nation 
when her delegates to the Constitutional Convention 
steadily favored nationalism and, to the astonishment 
of all, voted against her own interests in favor of un- 
equal representation in the National Assembly. She 
emphasized it even more when, with the vote tied on 
the question of equal representation in the Senate, she 
split her vote and maintained the tie in the interests of 
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equality. Yet when the question of slave trade came 
up she was as stubbornly Southern as South Carolina 
and threatened to reject the Constitution if the right 
was denied. She probably did not mean it, as the vote 
on ratification showed, but her attitude was, neverthe- 
less, as strictly sectional as her previous one had been 
national. 

In the nullification struggle, the state, now more 
mature, revealed the same tendencies. In 1821 her 
senate had entertained a resolution to the effect that 
“in the conflict between the Federal and State authori- 
ties’’ Georgia would “‘not enlist herself on either side.” 
She was, however, hostile to the tariff and that hostility 
increased throughout the eighteen-twenties. By 1832 
opposition was open and parties battled under the 
names of Union and States’ Rights. Yet even her Union 
men, like Wilson Lumpkin, who was elected governor, 
were ardent States’ Rights advocates with “‘moderate 
Union principles,” “opponents of nulification’” and 
friends and political allies of John C. Calhoun. States’ 
Rights men, on the other hand, were enthusiastic sup- 
porters of Andrew Jackson. No wonder that the editor 
of Niles’ Register insisted that “it was impossible to 
understand Georgia politics’ and that “he could make 
no pretense of doing so’’! In the end the legislature 
resolved that South Carolina’s “mischievous policy” of 
rejecting federal legislation was neither a peaceful nor 
a constitutional remedy and followed it up with a blunt 
statement that “the government of the United States 
does not possess the power under the Constitution to 
carry on a sysem of internal improvement within the 
several states.” 

In spite of the failure of divisions to run deeply the 
factions evolved in this struggle drifted into the two 
opposing national parties. The so-called Union group 
joined the Democrats and the States’ Rights group 
affiliated with the Whigs. Within ten years they had 
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demonstrated how little principles separated them by 
completely trading sides on the old issue. Georgia 
Whigs supported consolidation issues and Georgia 
Democrats fell in behind Calhoun in his fight for States’ 
rights. But in each party a minority element clung to 
its old principles, refusing to follow the national organ- 
ization, and thereby proving again the basic transition 
character of the state and its fundamentally independ- 
ent outlook. Georgia Whigs did more to give their 
party a truly national character than any other ele- 
ment. While retaining more of particularism than their 
fellows, they accepted the tariff and federal internal 
improvements and even opposed the Mexican War. 
Georgia Democrats played a like role in checking 
Calhoun’s radicalism. “If it would please our Heavenly 
Father to take Calhoun and Benton home I should look 
upon it as a national blessing,” wrote Howell Cobb to 
his wife. 

Under such conditions both national organizations 
turned to Georgia, as they also turned to Pennsylvania, 
for leadership. Cobb became speaker of the House; 
Toombs and Stephens and Berrien acquired more in- 
fluence in Whig ranks than belonged to all other South- 
erners combined. When the crisis of 1850 came the 
fate of the nation lay in Georgia’s hands. Her poli- 
ticians could forget party and combine to hold back 
the South from extreme and hasty action. Some Geor- 
gians talked violently at first but there never was the 
slightest danger that the state would do as Rhett and 
Hammond hoped—‘lead off’? in secession as “her 
strength and position” entitled her to do. In the end 
most extremists were like the one who advocated “‘re- 
sistance’? and when pressed for his meaning said he 
would “petition.’”” The Georgia platform which came 
out of the state convention was a magnificent example 
of being both firm and conciliatory. It would serve any 
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and every purpose by a mere shift of emphasis. It be- 
gan with acceptance of the Compromise and an un- 
qualified devotion to Union. It ended with a threat of 
resistance ‘“‘even to a disruption of every tie that binds 
her to the Union’”’ in case of action “‘incompatible with 
the safety, and domestic tranquility, the rights and 
honor of the slaveholding states” or the refusal because 
of slavery to admit as a state any territory applying! 

The “Platform,” vague and uncertain as it was, met 
with a quick and eager response. Georgia had struck 
the right chord. The masses were not as yet ready for 
extreme leadership and action. The Union had been 
saved from radical steps by her unique stand. 

What historians have often missed in the 1850 con- 
flict was the existence of fundamental unity in the 
South in spite of much serious conflict of opinion. The 
disagreement was on method of procedure, not on 
principles involved. The section was one in defense of 
constitutional rights and social security— the dispute 
was between open resistance or compromise as the 
best way out of an immediate situation. Acceptance 
of compromise, therefore, was conditional. Continu- 
ance of union depended on Northern conduct. Georgia 
had simply persuaded the South to give the North 
another chance. She had taken the responsibility for 
sanity in both sections. That is the key to her part in 
the final struggle. 

Her task, of course, was a hopeless one. Sanity and 
emotionalism do not go together and the period from 
1850 to 1861 was marked by one emotional outburst 
after the other. Runaway slave rescues, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Brooks-Sumner assault, Bleeding Kansas, Dred 
Scott, Hinton Helper, and John Brown followed each 
other with only brief intervals of quiet in between. 
The lunatic fringe had every opportunity to make its 
influence felt. The moderate man or state had only an 
occasional hearing. 
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In that decade Northwest and Southwest drifted 
more and more into the control of the radicals. The 
border states, from Maryland and Virginia to Missouri 
and Tennessee, increasingly found their interests and 
way of life like that of the states immediately to their 
north. Georgia fell out of step to a degree with both. 
The state was surprisingly quiet most of the time and 
her leaders differed with each other on sectional issues 
as sharply as did those from Illinois and Muississippl. 
Alexander Stephens was generally in accord with 
Stephen A. Douglas and Robert Toombs usually agreed 
with Jefferson Davis. When the crisis came Georgia 
took her stand slowly and deliberately. A nearly equal 
division of opinion kept her on balance. She did not 
rush into secession as did the more extreme Southern 
states; she did not wait to be kicked into the Confed- 
eracy by Abraham Lincoln’s declaration of war. She 
accepted the inevitable because she could not find 
justice in any other way. Even then she acted re- 
luctantly. The combined vote of Bell and Douglas in 
1860 had been larger than that given to Breckinridge. 
Stephens urged “sober deliberation and solemn remon- 
strance.” The Southern Recorder insisted that ‘‘a noble, 
true and magnanimous patriotism dictated one more 
effort ... to save our common country and our glorious 
constitution.” The Augusta Daily Chronicle and Sentinel 
warned against “hasty and inconsiderate action,” and 
pleaded with the convention that it be “calm of judgment, 
fearless in execution, passionless and just.” The Atlanta 
American pointed out the fact that Georgia’s physical 
position between the two “most excited states,’ South 
Carolina and Alabama, made her ‘“‘the field of battle’ | 
and placed the “fate of the Union” in her keeping. 
Because of this, it said, “the people of Georgia... have 
need to ponder, to refiect long and anxiously before 
they act, that when they act, they may do so as men 
who have weighed all the consequences, immediate and 
remote.” 
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How others viewed Georgia in this crisis was shown 
by an editorial published in the Memphis Daily Morning 
Bulletin on November 17, 1860. It read in part: 


We believe that Georgia will turn out to be the true Savior 
of the Union. The indications all point that way. And the 
character of the people of the State warrants us in giving that 
trust to the bright presage. . . . Since the election the tone of 
the Press has been eminently suggestive of sober and mature, 
not rash and hasty action. The action of her Legislature has been 
in accordance with these suggestions looking to put the State in 
a condition of defense to meet any emergency but devoid of any 
provocative to induce the necessity for employment of the military 
power she has the foresight, prudence and calm courage to provide. 

Another very favorable aspect of the matter is the extreme 
solicitude that crops out among the towering mountains of South 
Carolina chivalry, to make sure that in the disunion movement 
of that state, Palmettodom will have the moral and physical 
support of the land of Oglethorpe. . . . Above all we rely upon 
the evidences that Georgia has given the world of her good sense 
and sober judgment, in the magnificent net-work of railroads by 
which she has developed her resources and physical power of her 
people, and in the multitudinous enterprise of thrift and industry 
through which she has increased and solidified that power. Look 
at her as she stands, the peculiar and acknowledged leader of all 
her sister Southern States in all the arts and industria] achieve- 
ments of modern civilization, and say, if you can, that all these 
splendid results are the work of a community of dreaming ab- 
stractionists, of ranting politicians, of passionate crack-brains, 
eager, upon insufficient pretext, to rush out of this prosperous 
Union of our fathers. ... Without Georgia the threatening cloud 
of Disunion will melt and fade away. 


The prophecy was not to be fulfilled. Efforts at com- 
promise failed and the moderate state was forced into 
reluctant action. Yet the move was made with sur- 
prisingly little enthusiasm even on the part of the more 
extreme citizens. When the decision was made and 
the stars and stripes “slowly descended from the 
capital [at Milledgeville] the crowds stood in silence 
and tears.” ‘“‘To say that we rejoice at such an act,” 
wrote one of the great editors of the state, 


would be simple hypocrisy—-we cannot, and we do not, rejoice. 
We have loved the Union with an affection pure and unselfish— 
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not for any blessings it conferred, but because no pulsation of our 
heart ever beat, that was not loyal to the great idea of our 
ancestors—Union, Liberty and Fraternity. ... We would as cheer- 
fully as ever we lay down to childhood’s slumber, lay down our 
life, to have preserved the Union, as our fathers made it.... Now 
we begin anew ... whatever the State requires of us shall be 
given to the utmost, cheerfully and obediently, to secure, maintain 
and defend forever, against all mankind, the honor, the glory, 
the prosperity and the happiness of this people. 


* * * * * 


Time forbids more than mention of the fact that 
when war and reconstruction had ended Georgia led 
the way toward a new South. Grady, Brown, Gordon and 
Colquitt were spokesmen and actors in the move to- 
ward a new day of reunion and industrial expansion. 
More than any others, with the exception of Walter 
Hines Page, they turned the South from the past to- 
ward the future. Tom Watson (also of Georgia) voiced 
the agrarian protest for a whole section and class 
against complete surrender to finance capitalism. We 
have just begun to learn, with Van Woodward’s bio- 
graphy, the true value of his fight against the forces 
which brought us to our present disaster. Thus Georgia 
continued her role of balance into the modern era— 
this time as a transition state between the larger na- 
tional sections. She was still the most Southern and the 
least Southern of all our states. 

Today the South faces a new crisis. We have been 
designated “the nation’s economic problem Number 
One.” Our agricultural foundations have weakened. 
Our population has increased at alarming rates; our 
means of giving all an economic plenty has not kept 
pace. Cotton is sick. Other lines of endeavor have not 
developed as rapidly as necessary for widespread 
prosperity. We face the problem of economic diversi- 
fication, the creation of a more sound agriculture, a 
greater industrial expansion, a better balance between 
urban and rural life. We have started down a road 
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which much of the North has already traveled. We 
have begun to praise Northern enterprise, envy North- 
ern progress and prosperity, and to dream of the day 
when we too shall have an urban-industrial civilization. 
We are inviting Northern capital to come in and ex- 
ploit our resources and our people. We have begun 
to value “‘the go-getter’’ and to hold the Southern past, 
I fear, somewhat in contempt. 

May I suggest that, in spite of all our economic 
troubles, the greatest problem in the South today is 
the preservation of the Southern values as once ex- 
pressed in “a way of life’? May I warn you that the 
-last place on earth where farmers were gentlemen and 
not men headed toward peasantry was in the American 
South? May I insist that the old Southern tradition to 
good manners, as defined by James Petigru—‘for 
politeness is nothing more than habitual consideration 
for the feelings of those we converse with and making 
it a rule never to give ourselves the preference’’—is 
the most precious single thing America has ever 
possessed’? May I defend “being as against becoming,”’ 
charm of personality as against wealth, living as an 
art against acquiring as an avocation? All the progress 
the North has ever known will not compensate for 
these things which every day in our mad economic 
struggle grow less and less valuable in the South. 

Georgia might again show a section how to balance 
values. We must have a new economic life—would it 
not be well to build it as a foundation under our old 
Southern values rather than to attempt to destroy all 
that the past has given in tradition for what seems, 
at a distance, to be a more splendid structure? If we 
gain the world and lose our cultural heritage, what 
shall it profit us? Balance is as valuable today as it 
was in ante-bellum times. Thomas Fuller was right. 
“What a pity it is to see a proper gentlemen to have 
such a crick in his neck that he cannot look backward!” 


